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To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress Assembled: 


I am transmitting a report on the activities of the Community Relations Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice for Fiscal Year 1988, as required by Section 1004 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(P.L. 88-352) and by Reorganization Plan No. | of 1966, as revised by 28 CFR 0.30 (b). 


This report will provide insight into the Service’s community conciliation and mediation activities 


and immigration and refugee assistance program, in order that Members of Congress may assess 
its performance in executing its mandate. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Grace Flores Hughes 
Director 


Foreword 


The Community Relations Service (CRS) is an important Agency of the 
Department of Justice, charged with resolving community disputes result- 
ing from racial, ethnic, or national bias and assisting in immigration and 
refugee resettlement. It was my privilege to be sworn in as the fifth Director 
— and the first woman — to head CRS on July II, 1988. 


In my first months, a number of activities for revitalizing CRS and rebuilding 
morale were initiated. | began to visit each of CRS’s regional and field offices 
to learn about CRS casework and respond to employee concerns, A team- 
building conference involving all of the Regional Directors and key Head- 
quarters staff of CRS was held in September. As a result of this conference, 
an Agency plan of action was developed through consensus and adopted 
by me as a blueprint for future action. 


Five CRS Task Forces were named to deal with staff development, perfor- 
mance workplans, conciliation and mediation practices, collaboration be- 
tween the conflict resolution program and the Cuban-Haitian Entrant 
Program, and the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of CRS in 1989. Each task force covered an important area of CRS activity 
ind included a cross section of employees. 


CRS's ability to resolve disputes and reduce racial tension is as important today as it was when the Agency was 
created. There have been many positive changes in our country since the early years of CRS, but racial tension 
in housing projects and higher education, complaints of unfairness towards minorities in elementary and secondary 
education and police use of excessive and deadly force, and problems in minority recruitment and promotion re 
mained salient issues in 1988. 


Every area of CRS casework grew, but the greatest increases were experienced in the areas of higher education, 
and the KKK and other Hate Group cases. The number of cases which involved formal mediation more than tripled, 
continuing a recent trend. Mediation, including court-referred mediation, is being utilized as a more timely and respon- 
sive dispute resolution approach than litigation. The large increase in CRS's mediation cases reflects community 
willingness to establish long term solutions to problems. 


Sincerely. 


Grace Flores Hughes 
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Mission and 
Responsibilities 


Phe pronary responsibility of the Community Re 
lations Service (CRS) is set forth in Tithe Not the 
Civil Rights Act of 964 (42 U.S.C. 2OOOg) Ww 
provide ussistunee to communities and persons 
therein in resolving disputes. disagreements, of 
difficulties relating to discriminatory practices bused 
on race. color or national ormin... As a non 
enforcement. non-investizative Agency within the 
Department of Justice. CRS concentrates on resols 
Ing or preventing interracial controntation and hate 
Violence: on assisting local jurisdictions to respond 
to mots. demonstrations, or civil disorder. and on 
assisting local law enforcement agencies in impros 
inv their service and relations with minority com 
munities 


Under this mandate the Agency provides direct 
concihation and mediation assistance to communi 
ties to bring about peacetul. voluntary resolution of 
racial and ethnic conflict. This basic mission ts 
carried out by mediation and conciliation specialists 
in 10 regional offices. CRS responds to problems at 
the request of local officials or representatives of 
community organizations, as a result of news media 
reports of tension or conflict. or through other re 
quests. If the information available indicates that a 
dispute or conflict appears to Meet the criteria tor 
CRS involvement under its mandate. an alert is 
filed. Next. an assessment ts initiated to determine 
Whether to intervene and how to proceed. Some 
cases respond to conciliation, a process wherein the 
Agency. either by invitation or on its Own initiative. 
facilitates Communication between parties in conflict 
to: reduce the likelihood of disruption or violence: 
lessen the effects of intergroup tension. suspicion. 
or distrust: or narrow perceptions ot adversary po 
sitions so that disputing parties are willing to affect 
an accommodation of their differences or terminate 
hostilities. More complex cases often proceed to the 
mediation process. This ts a more structured 
process whereby CRS. upon invitation or consent 
of disputants., facilitates voluntary. good faith. 
negotiation between parties in order to achieve a 
documented settlement of issues in contention. It 
includes use of established procedures and tech 
niques to bring about full examination of Opposing 
views and the creation of a written. signed agree 
ment with adequate provision for enforcement. 


There are three major categories of problems in 
the conciliation and mediation program area: Ad 


ministration of Justice: Education: and General 
Community Relations. The Administration of 
Justice program ts directed toward resolving and 
reducing the occurrence of conflicts arising from 
actual or perceived discrimination in the way 
justice is administered in the United States. Greatest 
emphasis ts placed on relations between minority 
ciuzens and police because that is where the 
greatest problem has chronically occurred. The 
Education program is concerned with resolving and 
reducing the occurrence of racial/ethnic conflict in 
volving the nation’s education system including 
elementary and secondary schools. as well as col 
leges. The General Community Relations program 
iS targeted at resolving. reducing, and responding to 
the mix of other problems that cause racial ethnic 
conflict and disrupt communities. Within these 
three areas the Agency ts responsible for the reduc 
tion of the risk of civil disorder, and the reduction 
and resolution of disputes arising out of conflict 
over police use of deadly force. racial harassment. 
and problems involving refugees and cross-cultural 
understanding 


A second major CRS responsibility is to provide 
Cuban and Haitian entrants with humanitarian as 


sistance. placement and resettlement services as 


N 


wuthorized by Tithe Voot the Refugee Education As 
Act of WRBO CR USC. 1822) and by Execu 
tive Order 1234) of January 21, 982. which 
trunsterred these functions to the Depurt 

ment of Justice 


SISA 


Phe mission of the Cuban and 
Haitian Entrant Program (CHEP) is to provide 


humwnilurign assistunee for persons i detention of 
mstitutional care facilities, and to provide placement 
und resettlement services for those who ure 
released trom) Toimigration and Naturalization Sery 


we detention centers 


CRS Budget 


The Community Relations Service received au to reflect ts mandate: Prevention, Mediation and Con 
tal of $33,790,000 in fiscal year IYSS8 for program ciation of Community Disputes: and Reception, 
wetivities and salaries tor TS permanent positions Processing and Care of Cubans and Haitians 


The CRS budget contains two budget activities that 


Summary of 1988 Funding by Program 
(Dollars in thousands) 


1988 as Enacted 1988 Actual 

Prevention & Perm. Perm. 
Conciliation of Pos. Wwy* Amt. Pos. WY Amt 
Community Disputes: 
Technical Assistance 6 6 $408 6 6 $39] 
Program Operations 63 65 5294 63 70 5072 
Executive Direction 

and Control 13 13 HSS 13 13 1106 
Administrative Services 6 | 6 334 | 6 6 320 
Subtotal 88 9) $7191 88 gs $6889 
Reception, Processing 
& Care of Cubans & 
Haitians: 

: vo 23 26667 0 B69 

Total 118 113 $33858 118 118 $33790 
*Work Years 


Summary of Activities 
and Accomplishments 
Conciliation and 
Mediation Cases 


Phrough manavement etticrencies. the Avency 


maurtumed the numbers of new alerts tiled and 


new causes opened at FY 1987 levels. even though 
the total number of conciliation causes worked on 
during the year increased by nine percent to 13l4 


and the more complex mediation causes increased by 


a significant 79 percent to 102 


CRS Conciliation and Vilediation (Cases 


Y8S WYWR6 1987 1YRS 


Conciliation Cases 1069 13st 1208 1314 
Niediation Cases 28 *w 57 2 
Total 1097 161 1265 1416 


During IYS8S8. YSS cuses were closed through con 
cihation. an increase of 23 percent over 1987 
Cases closed through mediation increased 163° pet 
cent. to a total of 71. Also during 988, 9S4 cases 


were opened. Education causes increased 21 percent. 


General Community Relations 12.5 percent. and 
Administration of Justice causes by six percent. Of 
th avon and mediation caseload. the largest 
imerease W uses Closed during [98S occurred in 


the category of Ku Klux Klan and other hate 
groups. which increased 47 percent. There was an 
increase Of 42 percent in Southeast Asian Refugee 
CaS, osed and 26 percent in Refugee causes 


ClOS« ] At the nd of IlYSS 3S causes remained 


Ope! 


lo highhght the cases closed in I9S8S8 by client 
groups served. 47 percent served Black groups. 15 
percent served Hispanics. and 30 percent served 


three or more groups in one case 


Phe average conciliation case closed during the 
yeur required 50.6 hours per case. while the 
equivalent mediation case required HS.7 hours. As 
result. the average hourly demand tor cach of the 


1OSY causes closed was 54.9 hours 


Since 1985, the number of mediation causes ha 
more than tripled. A notable example was the 


agreement reached between the Black Community 


m the Washineton, 100) Baltinies Maryland area 
and the Gaunt hood supermarket chain over the em 
phyment and recrumtiment of minorities and the ic 
cessibilit) of Caant stores to muinorities mu low 
moome areas. Phe mediation resulted in Crant 
hood. Inc. avreemy to improve minority: employ 
ment opportunities. establish accounts and mereause 
deposits in Black owned financial tostitution in 
CFCUSG udvertisin Wm) PNOrity. naedia merease oul 
reach for and utilization of qualitied Black 
suppliers. provide marketing technical assistance to 
selected Black businesses. and pPurlia pak on a task 


force to monitor the avreement 


Although there were slightly more alerts received 
nn IOS. there Were More assessments performed 
concihations conducted and closed and mediations 


conducted and closed than any time in CRS history 


CRS casework on college and university cam 
puses imecreased 60 percent during IYSS8. and the 
stalf opened cuses as Compared with 48 opened 
during 1987. Of the 77 alerts. 62 percent proceeded 
to the conciliation stage. Of these. 20 cases were 
responses to specific incidents of harassment. while 
the remaining 28 cases were requests tor CRS to 


prov ide technical assistance. Over halt of the 


caseload in this program originated in Regions II] 


and V. 


Technical Assistance 

\s partoof its effort to nnprove the provision of 
law entorcement services. CRS convened sir 
polkee Asian community relations workshops during 
FY YSS. Thev, were held in Seattle. Washington 
Portland. Oregon: Oukiand. Cualttornmiia: Boston 
Nlussuchusetts: Athunta. Georgia: and Louis ills 
Kentucky. The workshops tocused on imereased 
reporting of crime by refugees. increased sharing of 
Information between adjacent police departments 
indo on providing cross-cultural trang. Racial hate 
wcusvity against Asians and victimization by Asia 
youth gunygs was also addressed. More than SOO 
law enforcement and community representatives 
trom over 40 jurisdictions participated in the 


workshops 


Baltimore Mavor Kurt \ nimeke ope PP p 


Korear ( onsulta gus A 


CRS pron ided essential assistance to a number of 
Federal agencies and local charitable and religious 
organizations during the November 1987 rioting of 
Marie! Cuban detainees at the Oakdale. Loutsiana 
Federal detention center and the Atlanta. Georgia 
detention center. At the conclusion. order was re 
stored without loss of lite and a formal agreement 
was reached between the Federal Government and 


detainee representatives. The Department agreed to 


Philadelphia Reevional Director Jon Chace speaks with Alexandna. Vireima. Police 


” 


institute a one-time review of each detainees cuse 
hor possible release. A CRS representative is eX 
pheoitly required to serve on each 3-person panel 
established under the new Departmental Release 


Review Program 


Fechnical assistance Pron ided by CRS to educa 
tional institutions included: planning and developing 
a workshop on mediation of race related issues tor 
students at New York University’s John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice: providing assistance to officials 
of the New Jersey Higher Education Department 
regarding racial incidents on college campuses in 
New Jersey: drafting prototype training for repre 
sentatives of ten institutions of higher education at 
the request of a Virginia campus law enforcement 
association: drafting a manual for campus adminis 
trators to use in Measuring, preventing. or alleviat 
ing racial and ethnic tensions on campus: planning 
and participating in national and regional conte 
ences addressing campus racial incidents: and pai 
ticipating in a teleconference on racial ethnic 


relations on college university campuses 


CRS regional offices also sponsored or supported 
numerous workshops and seminars in the ten 
regions addressing all areas covered by the CRS 
mandate. The Agency sought to involve relevant le 
val and criminal justice agencies and community 
based organizations in education and traming activi 
ties. to enhance cross-cultural understanding. Some 
examples of these efforts appear in the Regional 
Highlights and Case Examples sections of this 


report 


J+ 


Placement and Resettlement of 
Cuban and Haitian Entrants 


Under its mandate, CRS provides outplacement 
and resettioment services to Cuban and Haitian en 
trants paroled by the Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion Service (INS) and the Bureau of Prisons 
(BOP) detention facilities. Under this program CRS 
enters into Cooperative agreements for provision of 
haltway house services, relieving the burden on the 


INS and BOP 


Arapahoe County. Colorado, Sheriff Department officia's. with assistance from CRS 


In the aftermath of prison riots by Mariel Cuban 
detainees. the number of detainees re 
leased by the INS increased dramatically. To ac 
commodate its portion of those released. CRS 
resettlements though halt-way houses were in 
creased in 1988 to 456—an increase of 61 percent 
The Agency handled the increase by instituting the 


following program changes 
@ Increasing the size of the programs: 


® Reducing program participation time from 
4 t 3 months: and 


© Strengthening the 8 to 9 months of follow-up 


services to clients 


In addition. CRS also established a tamily spon 
sorship program which resettled another 177 Mariel 
Cubans 


CRS provides for primary resetthement of entrants 


paroled by the INS from its processing centers 


Such entrants are paroled tor humanitarian reasons 
under exclusionary bonds, and as unaccompanied 
minors. Services provided under cooperative ayrec 
ments with voluntary agencies included: provision 
Of shelter care tacilities. child welfare. resettlement 
and placement services. During IYS88, approximately 
48 Cuban and Haitian entrants were resettled un 
der this program. Of these. 3C were unaccompa 


nied entrant minors 


Entry of unaccompanied alien minors trom 
Caribbean, South American and Central American 
nations has accelerated cach year lo the Pus de 
cade. In excess of 5.500 individuals, mostly males 
between the ages of 13 and 1/7. ure apprehended 
each vear. These youths impose significant main 
tenance requirements upon the INS until their im 
migration status is resolved. CRS” extensive 
experience in providing client services resulted in 
the INS entering into a Memorandum of Agree 
ment with CRS permitting the Agency to provide 
such placement and resettlement services to non 
Cuban Haitian unaccompanied alien minors de 
tained in INS custody. in 198s. 296 non 
Cuban Haitian minors received primary resettlement 


assistance under the agreement 


CRS also provides secondary resettiement as 
sistance to Cuban and Haitian entrants whose initial 
resettlement proved unsuccessful and who were un 
able to attain economic self-sufficiency. Approx 
mately 321 Cuban Haitian entrants participated in 
secondary resettlement activities during 988 


The Agency 1s responsible tor providing follow 
up care to entrants discharged from psychiatric 
treatment programs administered by the Public 
Health Service. CRS contracted with voluntary 
agencies to provide for follow-up care to 55 


Cubans under this program in I988 


Immigration and Refugee Affairs 
Resettlement and Outplacement 


Assistance 
1987 1YRS 
Primary Resettlement 
Assistance 
Adults and Accom- 165 118 
panied Minors 
Cuban 135 79 
Haitian x) 49 
Lnaccompanied Minor 52 AL 
Entrants 
Cuban ) 4 
Haitian 43 26 
Total 217 148 
Secondary Resettlement 
Assistance 
Cuban 53 29 
Haitian 86 29? 
Total 139 321 
Aftercare 47 55 
Halfway House Resettlement 281 456 
Family Sponsorship Resettlement 0 177 


Program Improvements and 
Management Initiatives 


Several immediate steps were taken by the new 
CRS Director in the closing months of FY 1988 to 
improve CRS management and performance. Steps 
were taken to systematize the internal activities of 
CRS by expanding computer capability, and a 
review of all CRS computer equipment acquisitions 
and needs was begun. including an assessment of 
training and utilization. 


Administrative standards of procedure were in- 
stitutionalized, and interna! controls strengthened. 
Directives and guidelines were issued on travel. use 
of CRS vehicles. accrual and use of compensatory 
time, as well as use of telephones and other 
government equipment. 


The Agency continued to improve CRS service to 
its chent groups, including: 


© Increasing CRS’s mediation/conciliation 


outreach: 


Implementing standardized methods to assess 
campus racial violence: 


Development of a hate violence prototype 
mediation program tor community/police use, 
and Asian crime and police concilia- 

tion Mediation assistance: 


Research and development of community 
responses to military base and home porting 
programs, 


Improvement of intra-departmental coordina- 
tion to identify and recommend policy in the 
detention, review and resettlement of Mariel 
Cubans: 


Enhancement of the Cuban Review Process 
and the timely completion of the Department 
Rovicew Processes: and 

Working with sta’e and local officials on the 
continuing influx of Mariel Cubans into fed- 
eral custody from state and local prisons. 


Regional Trends and Highlights 
Ten CRS regional offices are in place to carry 

the Agency s mandate to local communities. As 

demographics and social pressures change. the 


regional cuseloads reflect those changes 


The tollowing chart illustrates the caseload size 


and distribution for each region 


Admin. of Gen. Comm. 

Justicc Education Rel. 
Regi Perce Percent Percen 
| 286 x6 5? ® 
I] 8y 14.3 466 
Il] 79 239 Sx 
I\ 20.0 13.9 66 | 
\ 21k 220 57.0 
VI 3§.2 iY 4 45.4 
Vil %66 im 3 $8.0 
Vill 23.5 27.5 49) 
IX z.3 20.2 $2.5 
x 21.2 24.7 54] 
Total 26.7 198 54.1 


In addition to work with law enforcement off! 
cials. educators and community organizations. the 
regions dealt in varying degrees with the prob 
lems caused by youth gangs functioning as drug 
distribution networks and an increase in hate crime 
All of the regions handled diverse caseloads. Some 
examples of regional workloads appear below 


The New England Region (1) worked to support 
and assist District Attorneys in their role as civil 
rights race relations enforcers. and held the third 
successful regionwide conference to assist over 30 


communitres to manave problems such as racial 


violence, drug and alcohol abuse. dropouts. suicide. 


vandalism and weapons possession. The office also 
provided conciliation assistance to an institution of 
higher learning which serves as a blueprint for 
other schools, and provided mediation of five civil 
rights cases reterred by Federal judges. The office 
provided assistance to municipalities in the develop- 
ment of policies and ordimances on civil rights, and 
sponsored the New England Law Enforcement and 
Refugee Conference on Public Safety. bringing 17 
New England communities together to consider and 
address public safety needs of refugee Communities 


The Northeast Region (11) contrnued to respond 
to activities created by escalating racial tensions 
bias incidents in the region. CRS worked with 


Brooklyn Borough Hall staft to design, develop and 
implement a Conference to address Bias Incidents 
tor community leadership participation. CRS assist 
ed Perth Amboy Police. the Mayor and community 
leaders to minimize racial tensions after the shoot 
ing of two Latino males. and resulting death of 
one. CRS also assisted Perth Amboy Police with 
the development of a Bias Incident Reporting Com- 
mission. CRS worked with police departments in 
Morristown, Irvington, and Lakewood, New Jersey 
to merease their understanding of civil liability and 
police and community relations. The Agency also 
provided assistance to County and State Prosecu 
tors offices to develop guidelines for recognizing 
and reporting Bias Incidents. Region IT continued to 
experience rapid growth in new ethnic populations. 
primarily Southeast Asians. CRS designed, deve 
loped and will implement a National CRS/ORR 
Joint Initiative with police and Southeast Asian 
leadership in metropolitan New York City, to in- 
clude New Jersey and New York State. 


4sian merchant in Balnmore Marviand talks with Baltimore Policeman 


The Mid-Atlantic Region (II]) was responsive to 
the multi-cultural nature of its Communities and the 
increasing complexity of racial and ethnic disputes 
and conflicts during 1988. CRS assisted more than 
20 colleges and universities where tensions were in- 
creasing to diagnose concerns and develop practical 
solutions. In other areas. law entorcement officials 
and civic leaders were counseled on necessary 
precautions and planning to avoid confrontations 
brought on by Klan rallies and marches. Growing 
misunderstandings between Asian merchants and 


minormty nerghhorhoods was addressed b a regron 


wide CRS-sponsored conference to explore cross 
cultural issues and strategies. To help create a more 
secure environment tor public housing police and 
tenants alike. CRS tashioned a metropolitan part 
nership to work on city-wide solutions. Alert to 
potential police-community Conflict associated with 
illegal drug use, CRS brought together police. 
youths, and other officials to work cooperatively on 
JOINT strategies. 


The Southeast Region (IV) was primarily respon 
sive to the sor of traditional historical conflicts. 
Racial and ethnic conflict in this region artses out 
of hate group activities, racial and ethnic problems 
on college and university campuses, allegations of 
excessive use of force Dy police. and second gener- 
ation school desegregation problems (especially in 
Mississippi). During 1988 the region also respond- 
ed to the problems of Southeast Asian citizens. 
South American immigrants and Amerasians. 


The Midwest Region (V) continued to respond to 
racial and ethnic conflicts that emanated trom an 
array of issues, such as: excessive force Dy police. 
hate violence, harassment by security officials, 
gangs. cultural differences. rmmigration reform and 
student unrest on college and university campuses. 
Conciliation and mediation services were provided 
in six States: Illinor, Indiana. Michigan, Minneso- 
ta. Ohio and Wisconsin. The office was imvolved 
with nearly every facet of mstitutional life: law en- 
forcement agencies, religious institutions, local 
State and federal governments, business. civil riches 
organizations, public agencies and courts. Duriny 
1988, 240 incidents were alerted and assessed 
resulting in the establishment of lasting local 
mechanisms for improved communication and rela- 
tions m affected communities 


The Southwest Region (VI) was occupied primar- 
ily with controversies alleging police use of exces- 
sive force or claims of selective enforcement. CRS 
worked with police and city officials to widen 
communication channels with citizens. upgrade the 
effectiveness of citizen complaint systems. update 
firearms policies and conduct traimimng in municipal 
and civil mghts for city. county. and state law en- 
forcement organizations. The Southwest Region ex- 
perienced a dramatic increase im the reports of hate 
violence. In Oklahoma. Loutsiana and Texas, 
swastikas were painted on homes. churches, and 
businesses and crosses were burned. Burnings of 
homes of mostly Black citizens were also reported. 
CRS worked with the police to increase their 


effectiveness in dealing with such activity. The staft 
assisted in three Civil Rights cases and 23 other 
mediation cases to provide an effective alternative 
t© litigation at a reduced cost to parties. One 
hundred other diverse cases were conciliated with 
CRS assistance, in all instances averting litigation. 


The Central Region (VII) dealt with campus un- 
rest caused by the appearance of the Ku Klux 
Klan. racial disputes in high schools, allegations of 
police use of deadly force and employment 
problems. In addition to responding to those needs, 
the office concentrated on several special objectives. 
These included improvement of police-community 
relations in St. Louts: cosponsoring a session deal- 
ing with the war on drugs and crime: and assisting 
an organization in studying St. Louts’s problem of 
racial polarization. They also created a resource 
book of information for communities and law en- 
forcement agencies experiencing police/community 
relations difficulties. 


The Rocky N.ountain Region (VIII) continued to 
respond to the needs created by the influx of 
Southeast Asians to the area, and aided in making 
their adjustment easier. CRS worked with the Den- 
ver Police Department to develop “Miranda Rights” 
forms in Vietnamese, Cambodian. Laotian and 
Hmong. They assisted the Aurora Colorado Human 
Rights Commission in the creation of a “language 
bank” of interpreters in 27 different languages to 
assist the police, fire and social service departments 
in prov'ding services to forergn language residents. 
The Agency also worked with Southeast Asian 
emtuzens and local police to establish an Asian As- 
sistance Center in Denver. The center provides 
translation. crime prevention and smal! business in- 
formation. In addition, a 350-page manual focusing 
on ways to improve services to the Asian communi- 
ty was developed. CRS also continued to work 
with community leaders on the problems caused by 
youth gangs. and assisted minority business groups 
in broadening their opportunities. 


The Western Region (1X) experienced clearly 
identifiable trends during 1988. Gang activity in- 
creased in some minority communities, fueled by 
competition for the drug market. An increasing 
number of cases mvolved assisting minority com- 
munities and police departments in crime preven- 
tion efforts. Unfortunately, there was also an 
increasing number of complaints of alleged exces- 
sive use of force by the police. The impact of new 
immigrants moving into the region was demonstrat- 


ed om several ways. In the suburbs bordering the 
large metropolitan areas problems are imereasing 
due to a combination of tactors. These mmelude in 
dustry moving outside the cities, creating more new 
jobs. Few moenorities already reside in those areas 
and there is some resistance to the new muenorities 
moving in. As a result, hate group activity has in 
creased. In addition, there has been some uncer 
tainly shown by some Black communities that ther 
own hard won gains might be eroded, particularly 
in the employment area. Therefore, there was an 
increase m the number of employment cases, par 
ticularly in governmental areas. And minority stu 
dent activity imecreased during IS88, primarily due 
to “hate meidents” and perceived lack of pmstitu 
tional response or interest im minority concerns 
These are aggravated by a low percentage of 
minority tacult 


In the Northwest Region (X), the Agency has in 
creasingly been called on to respond to meidents of 


violence and vandalism directed against racial and 
religious munorities. Hate groups are now calling 
ior the formation of the Northwest Aryan Republic 
encompassing the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. CRS has provided 
assisance to many communities in the formation of 
local task forces and coalitions and convened a ser 
es of Consultations involving officials and commu 
mity leadership trom impacted areas to develop the 
Northwest Coa'tion Against Malicious Harassment, 
a five-state conmsortwam to address the problem. he 
office coordinated a 220 participant conference 
focusing On improving police relations with various 
refugee groups, to deal with the problems of youth 
gangs. school and police relations, racial harass 
ment and violence and cross-cultural communica 
von. Another problem surtacing im the region 
during 1988 was the increased vioience im schools. 
tor which CRS assisted in forming task forces. 
providing ‘ramming and designing l[i-rature 


Case Examples 


Administration of Justice 


© In June, 88, a Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
police officer shot and killed a Latino man and 
wounded the vietin’s brother, Pwo nights of com 
munity disturbanees followed the killing. 


CRS identified leadership in the Latino commu 
nity and made contact with these leaders, while es 
toblishing working relationships with the Mayor, 
City Council, Police Department and County 
Prosecutor's Office. The Ageney helped an ad hoe 
committee of Latino leadership develop membership 
for a multiracial “Bias Incident Reporting Commis 
sions” (BIRC), then worked with BIRC to develop 
operating procedures and a mission statement. CRS 
also developed and delivered a PCR Cultural 
Awareness Traming Program tor the police depart 
ment. Community tension resulting trom the imitial 
incident has been reduced as a result of CRS as 
sistanee 


© In November, 1987, CRS was alerted by in 
mate leadership of the New Jersey Department of 
Corrections Women’s Correctional Facility who al- 
leged that correctional stat abused their authority 
and tailed to communicate with inmates effectively 
conceming grievances. 


CRS met with inmate leadership to clarify the is 
sues and outline possible alternatives, then met with 
the prison administrators to review the inmate is- 
sues. At CRS suggestion, both parties agreed to 
participate in: mediation and the development of a 
written agreement. In January of 988, CRS facili 
tated the signing of a Memorandum of Understand 
ing between the administration and inmate leaders. 


© In August. 1988, Black and Latino gangs in 
New York City began allegedly unprovoked attacks 
on homosexuals. The Gay and Lesbian Alliance al 
leged that the New York City Police Department 
(NYPD) and the Mayor's Office were insensitive 
and non-supportive of gays. 


CRS met with the NYPD Bias Unit, representa 
tives from the Mayor's Office and members of the 
Alliance. CRS advised the group of the finding that 
homosexuals are most hated by all ethnic factions 
of people between the ages of IS and 22. and that 
data indicates that police departments in general 


lend to refleet very Litthe Con pussion for the plight 
of homosexuals. After a CRS- convened meeting of 
city authorities and several orpanizations represent 
Ine homosexual interests, the NYPD agreed to dis 
iribute leatlets citywide, stating the rights of pay 
people. CRS involvement enabled the parties to es 
lublish communication, enhancing dialogue between 
PrOUPs, 


© Police in Colorado City, Texas, shot and 
killed an Hispanic man wanted tor questioning ina 
rape cuse. A long-standing conflict between the 
police und the Hispanic and Black community ac 
livists escalated into a tense dispute, resulting in the 
CRS meeting with approximately 60 people ino mid 
June. The Ageney’s intervention led ultimately to a 
decision by the parties to enter into formal negotia 
tion on the issues raised with CRS acting as a 
mediator, The negotiation produced a written agree 
ment on police department actions to be taken 
regarding police community relations, a citizens 
complaint system, minority recruitment. civil rights 
trang, and the creation of a Police/Citizens Advi 
sory Committee. The negotiating teams (which ulti- 
mately produced a Memorandum of Agreement) 
will continue to meet as necessary to monitor the 
progress of the agreement. 


® On Christmas Day. 1987, a Black man was 
beaten in the Sabine County jail in Hemphill, 
Texas. and died two days later in a nearby city. 
Black leaders protested the incident and charged 
that it typified law enforcement in East Texas. 


CRS met with local, county and state police to 
discuss their preparations for the resulting regional 
protest. and met with the protesters and city and 
county officials. Over 500 people participated at the 
spirited but peaceful rally. The Hemphill Police 
Chiet and two Sheriffs Deputies were indicted on 
civil rights violations by a local grand jury. CRS 
subsequently assisted the city in developing policies 
and procedures tor the police department and 
provided training in municipal civil liabilities for 
officials and police from Sabine and surrounding 
counties, 


© In Royal City, Washington, an Hispanic male 
allegedly was ussuulted without provocation by two 
White males outside of a local tavern. Tensions 
were strained turther when responding police al 
levedly used unnecessary and excessive force to at 
rest the Hispanic male who had been badly beaten 
in the imitial assault, 


CRS arranged a meeting of Grant County and 
Royal City Hispanic community representatives, 
Where considerable hostility toward police and city 
officials was expressed by numerous clements of 
the Hispanic community, A joint meeting was con 
vened where allegations regarding the case and 
general Hispanic community concerns were dis 
cussed. CRS facilitated subsequent joint meetings. 
after which an agreement tor specific resolution ac 
tions was concluded. The agreement contained the 
following points: The Mayor announced the a» 
pomtment of an Hispanic police officer. a formal 
liaison between the Hispanic community, city off 
clals and the Washington State Hispanic Commis 
sion was established: the Washington State 
Commissioner for Employment Security initiated a 
bilingual monthly employment information pro 
gram. and the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Royal City law enforcement and Hispanic 
community representatives agreed to collectively ad- 
dress and respond to the city’s migrant issues. 


© In January, 1988, a White off-duty officer in 
St. Louis was working a second job as a security 
guard tor the local gas company. While checking 
out a report of an illegally connected gas line at a 
house. he entered into an altercation with a Black 
male \\ing there. The Black male died as a result 
of gunsnots allegedly fired trom the officer's 
weapon during the conflict. Although the dead man 
was reported by friends to be mild-mannered. the 
police officer's record showed that he had been in 
volved in seven shootings (four fatalities) in 23 
years. 


CRS entered the conflict at the request of a 
Black minister representing the community. Because 
of a lawsuit pending by the dead man’s family. 
specifics of the case were never discussed, but a 
wide range of community relations issues and con- 
cerns were mentioned and explored. As a result, a 
CRS mediation plan was designed to enhance 
police/community relations. The agreement between 
the police department and Black community leaders 
was thought to be the first of its kind in St. Louts. 
The agreement included: a statement on the value 
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ot human lite to be part of the department's 
procedural manual, dissemination of the firearms 
poley to officers, implementation of a post- trauma 
shooting program for officers. assiznmment of 
minority personnel to the police academy. and im 
proved communication between the police depart 
ment and Black organizations on police programs 
und policies, 


© At the request of the U.S. Attorney in Phoe 
mx, CRS entered a cause regarding charges of ex 
cessive police use of force in Parker, Arizona, The 
town is an incorporated area surrounded by the 
Colorado River Indian Tribal Reservations, and has 
been long involved in a dispute over its status as an 
entity separate trom Indian lands or part of Indian 
country (thereby under the jurisdiction of Indian 
law). The uncertainty was responsible for misun 
derstandings over jurisdiction between tribal and 
town police regarding arrests of Native Americans. 
(It was reported that resistance to arrest led to 
deaths of Native Americans in June, 1984. May, 
1987, and September, 1987.) 


CRS held a law enforcement forum to review the 
current status and practices. The forum was sup- 
ported by federal. state and local law entorcement 
agencies. With the cooperation of the Federal Dts- 
trict Court, CRS was able to get the parties to 
agree to a stay of a temporary restraining order and 
to a written statement from the judge clarifying the 
fact that the outcomes of law enforcement media- 
tion would have no bearing on his decision with 
regard to a pending decision on jurisdiction over 
land. CRS initiated a mediation session, and was 
able to get agreement on ten of eleven issues. The 
Most significant were: joint policy training: Cooper- 
ation in law enforcement programs. mutual notifi- 
cation by police departments: improving community 
systems; policies on the use of deadly force: a Na- 
tive American patrol of Parker: police activities 
outside of the Parker area: liability for back-up: 
and an education forum on Indian laws. Subse- 
quently, the town’s Chief of Police resigned and 
was replaced by one who had experience in com- 
munity relations and with Native Americans. As a 
result of all of these efforts, tension in Parker has 
greatly diminished. 


© CRS participated in teaming of recruits tor 
several yours, und when the request came again in 
IMSS. the Agency contacted the Supermtendent of 
Police to riquire about the possibility of Conducting 
usemuinaroon the CRS publication PRINCIPLES 
OF GOOD POLICING tor the command and statt 
offivers. The response was positive, and CRS was 
uble to conduct this seminar tor the supermtendent, 
Inspectors, heutenants and sermeuwnts Capproximiatels 
7S officers). CRS extracted an agreement that the 
police Would work with the president of the local 
branch of the NAACP and the president of the 
Spanish Coalition 


© The administration of the City of Tndanape 
his. Inchana, contacted CRS after the apparent sur 
cide of a Black male teenager handeutted in the 
buck seat of a police cruiser The incident precipi 
lated Massive COMMUNITY protests and picketing 


CRS was able to diffuse tension by arranging 
meetings between key community leaders and city 
and police officials to discuss police actions in the 
situation. Phe Ageney also assisted the police 
department in developing new procedures to avert 
future reoccurrences. Citizen travel was arranged 
tor the top level police and mayoral staff to visit 
the Chicago Police Department to review its proce 
dures, and the mayor appointed a task force to 
review and recommend changes in the human rela 
tions field. CRS is serving as a consultant to the 
task force 


Education 

© The Sidney. Ohio. School Board suspended 
three Black basketball plavers whom the NAACP 
alleged were victims of racial attacks during an on 
the-road basketball game. The students were sus 
pended tor allegedly causing damage to the home 
team locker room facility and threatening the home 
team basketball coach. The NAACP claimed that 
the Board and school Administration showed insen 
sitivity to the Black players by placing them on 
suspension. Other Black basketball players initiated 
a boycott of future games unless the suspension 
was lifted. and the events began to polarize Black 
and White students. CRS convened i& meeting be 
tween the Black leaders and the school administra 
tion. after which the Agency brought the disputants 
to the bargaining table and negotiated the resolu 
tion. A written agreement was reached resulting in 
the suspensions being lifted. ending the boycott 


Phe agreement cosured Continued effort. Dy the 
school to work wath the local NAACP. parents ane 
other CommIS leaders to tind Wass to avon tu 


ture imecients 


Parncipants in protests of public policy and the administration of mastice frequently in 


© Minority students and staff at Pennsylvania 
State University’s main campus (State College) 
raised concerns regarding court-ordered deseyrega 
tion goals. financial aid patterns. academic and cur 
ricular issues, recrumiment of minorities. handling of 
racial incidents and general campus climate. In 
April. i988. tensions erupted when meetings be 
tween Black students and the Administration broke 
down. An overnight sit-in involving ISO) people 
representing a coalition of student groups and theu 
advisors took place. CRS sent a biracial team to 
cumpus to assist students and administrators, over a 
ten day period. to develop an agenda tor mutual 
discussion and a process for presentation of the ts 
sues. An all day meeting was subsequently held 
CRS has continued to provide technical assistance 
and resources to the university” Administration, 
Staff. and student groups 


© CRS directed the work of a Task Force at 
Oklahoma State University mobilized in response to 
racial tension within the University community. In 
Stitutional policies on discrimination were generally 
limited to dealing with employment and enrollment 
issues, and policies Were needed to address dis 
criminavuon in campus lite) During IYSS there were 
reports of iereasing ractal harassment and dis 
crimination on college campuses. The allegations 
mecluded: black facing by White traternities. eggs 
thrown at Black students by White students: profes 
sors making racial slurs in classrooms and a pattern 


Of particular professors never giving Black students 
grades above a D 


A set of guidelines for operational procedures tor 
u cCumpus response team were developed. The 
guidelines included steps to follow and were ap 
pended by questionnaires to determine racial att 
tudes, a sample Memorandum of Understanding 
addressing racial tension on campus, and guidelines 
tor establishing a permanent system to review 
progress toward institutional goals, 


® Race relations on the University of Missour: 
Columbia campus became polarized when a White 
instructor at the School of Journalism allegedly 
made a racist remark to a Black colleague. 
Although the remark was recanted and the offend. 
ing instructor disciplined, leadership of the Legions 
of Black Collegians initiated discussions with 
University officials. The local branch of the 
NAACP and the Missouri Black Legislative Caucus 
indicated their support of the Black student action, 
and due to the complexity of the situation CRS 
prepared the case for mediation. A sixteen-point 
mediation agreement was signed by both parties on 
May 2. 1988. the major stipulations of which in- 
cluded equal employment opportunities, recruitment 
of minority students, financial assistance to minort- 
ty students and most notably a process for allowing 
two Black former medical school students readmis- 
sion to the medical school. 


© Harassment of Arab students at Rogers State 
College, Claremore, Oklahoma. escalated in the 
Spring of 1988. The hostility, between high school 
students and Arab students at the local college. 
progressed from verbal abuse to un Arab student 
being struck in the back with a baseball bat from a 
moving car. The American-Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee (ADC) advised CRS that 
the hostility had been evident for about two years. 
and threatened legal action. However, after conver- 
sations with CRS they agreed to allow CRS to in- 
itiate resolution through conciliation. 


CRS met with officials from all involved parties 
to develop a community-wide response to the con- 
flict. Commitments were forthcoming from all par- 
ties to initiate specific actions to provide for the 
safety and security of international students. Agree- 
ment was reached to improve college and high 
school students’ understanding of due process and 
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mnprove cultural understanding among all parties, 
Phe college made significant changes in its interna 
tional student orientation program, and the local 
police agreed to provide annual input with high 
school und college students on due process. A 
community advisory committee was established to 
provide long term guidance to improve relations be- 
tween the community and international students and 
provide a cooperative response to grievances, 


© On April 17, 1988, the issue of racism at 
Smith College in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
burst into the open when a group of 200 studenis 
calling themselves Concerned Students of All 
Colors staged a press conference at the Mwangi 
Cultural Center to publicize claims of longstanding 
racism at the college. They compiled a list of 18 
grievances and presented them to the college. The 
grievances included: that the college had too few 
minority faculty members, administrators, and stu- 
dents: that the curriculum failed to reflect perspec- 
tives of all cultures; and that racist attitudes were 
present on campus. The college had been wrestling 
with the issue of racism since October 1986, when 
racial graffiti was painted on the steps of the cul- 
tural center. 


CRS worked with the college and representatives 
of the student group to conciliate the issue, and the 
result was the development of The Smith Design 
for Institutional Diversity, a blueprint for other in- 
stitutions facing racial tensions. 


e A gang-related stabbing of an Hispanic stu- 
dent off-campus by an Asian student triggered an 
Asian/Hispanic brawl in a Las Vegas high school 
cafeteria. CRS was asked by the school authorities 
to institute a student workshop/problem-solving ef- 
fort. Following the workshops, the principal met 
twice with student representatives to discuss con- 
cerns raised through that process. One outcome of 
the problem was the commitment of school authori- 
ties to improve student/school staff communication. 
Student conflict at the school has eased and the en- 
tire school staff has participated in a Southeast Asi- 
an Cultural Awareness and Communication 
in-service session held by CRS. 


© After working with residents in the establish 
ment of the Northeast Youth and Community Task 
koree, CRS worked with the group in the develop 
ment of a proposal to the Denver Public Schools 
(DPS). which eventually tunded a community 
school project with staff that will work on impros 
ing the educational level of nemhborhood residents 
and enhancing their employable skills. CRS also 
worked with DPS officials to initiate a pilot project 
on teaching a select number of high school students 
basic mediation skills so that the students can then 
handle student-to-student contlicts at the peer level 
This program: will be extended to three middle 
schools in the early part of 1989. 


© In mid-winter 988, following significant in 
creases in the number, complexity and intensity of 
higher education cases in which CRS was culled 
upon to respond, and to help resolve Tithe X dis 
putes on college and university campuses. CRS as 
sisted in a major conference and workshop focusing 
on “developing strategies for awareness and action 
to address racial discrimination on university cam 
puses regionwide.” The conference was sponsored 
by the Midwest Chapter of the National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators (NASPA) and 
held on the Northern linois University campus in 
DeKalb. Hlinots. the site of previous disturbances. 
In excess of SOO college and university student per 
sonnel professionals and administrators, and 
univeristy officials representing more than 100 insti 
tutions and organizations attended. As a result of 
the conference. a publication was produced entitled 
Racial Discrimination on Campus: Strategies for 
Awareness and Action. The attendees gained valua 
ble information on effective strategies and models 
which could be utilized to address interracial con 
flict and serious minority affairs issues in higher 
education. 


General Community Relations 


© On April 20, 1988. a man identifying himselt 
as a member of the Ku Klux Klan requested a pa 
rade permit at the Parkside. Pennsylvania, Borough 
Council meeting. The request would allow 200 
Klan members to march on May 21. clad in Klan 
robes and Army tatigues. 


CRS prepared an informational package tor the 
Parkside solicitor and a biracial CRS team met 
with law enforcement representatives. Borough offi 


chils acted on the CRS recommendation to Open a 
Rumor Hot Line, manning the phones tor tive days 
prior to the rally to answer questions about the 
event. A letter was also sent to all Borough resi 
dents. CRS met with the US. Attorney's offiee and 
locul police officers to provide imsizht trom: ex 
perience in working with 19 other communities that 
had dealt with KKK activity. The Agency also 
worked with the NAACP to control student and 
resident attendance at the rally. Phe situation was 
resolved through extensive contingency planning, et 
fective information outlets and significant law en 
forcement presence. The Klan march was held on 
May 21. with 30 Klan members, over 1000) pro 
testers and 250 law enforcement officers. Five peo 
ple were arrested, and one officer was injured. 


© The highest ranking non-commissioned officer 
at Fort Dix. a Black sergeant major, was trans- 
ferred by the Base Commander, a White Lt. 
General. on August 21. 1987. The state NAACP al 
leged that he was transferred to make way tor a 
White sergeant major and charged racism. They 
stated that they “might have to march on Fort Dix 
to end discrimination in hiring and promotions of 
minority and civilian personnel.” 


CRS met with the NAACP. as well as commis 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, and recom 
mended a Task Force Committee be put in place to 
deal with racial allegations. The general agreed to 
remain impartial and gave the committee the power 
to call witnesses and recommend reversal of dis 
ciplinary action already taken. The committee 
reviewed a case in which a Black sergeant with 


IS yeurs of service without incidents was accused 
om molesting a White temale recrun. The Sergeant 
wus court martialed (his witnesses were not al 
lowed to testif¥), reduced in rank two erades. tined 
und transterred to another postallation. Phe communit 
tee had the sergeant returned to kort Dix and 
reviewed his cause. They restored his rank and back 
pay and had him transterred back to hort Dix 


® In December of IYV87. a mob of Bensonhurst, 
New York, Whites attacked two Black brothers 
yelling. “This is our Howard Beach!” 


CRS focused conciliation activity within the Ben 
sonhurst High and Middle Schools. The Agency 
met extensively with youth trom the area and or 
gaunized a teacher student human relations group to 
conduct interethnic conferences, Where problems 
could be talked out. CRS continues to meet with 
the Brooklyn school groups to defuse racial 
tensions—-especially in Brooklyn, where racial ten 
sion ts the highest of all of the five boroughs. 


© Hispanic and Asian employees of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority of Harris County 
(Houston), Texas, and the LULAC organization 
complained of discrimination in recruiting, hiring, 
promotions, dismissals. disciplinary actions and 
service contracts to the Hispanic and Asian com 
munities. The groups also claimed that they had no 
confidence in the union to resolve their problems. 
Although METRO had increased its hiring of 
Hispanics from six to 12 percent in the past few 
years, the community wanted to see a reflection of 
the 20% Hispanic population. 


CRS met with the groups and assisted in outlin 
ing the issues and developing remedies. The media- 
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ion process culminated ina letter of understanding 
from METRO to LULAC and the employees, out 
lining the specific steps METRO was taking to im 
prove the opportunities tor Hispanics and Asians 
Phe parties will meet periodically to assess and 
further implement the agreement 


© In the outskirts of Harris County northwest of 
Houston, Hispanic parents becume upset that school 
district officials had decided to transfer their chil 
dren trom a nearby clementary school to one tar 
away ina predominantly, White and affluent part of 
the district. They protested that approximately 95 
percent of the students recommended tor transter 
were Hispanic. The parents considered protesting, 
boycotting and filing law suits, but the school held 
their position that they were not discriminating and 
that the transter of the children was the best option 


to overcrowding 


The resulting CRS mediated agreement called tor 
the appointment of a district latison to Hispanics: 
English lessons for parents: emergency transporta 
tion tor children when needed: enrichment pro 
grams tor teachers: a maximum ratio of students 
per bilingual teacher, and the establishment of a 
parents school monitoring committee to ensure that 
a positive school environment was maintained. The 
agreement also calls for evaluation of the district's 
bilingual programs later in the year. All of the par- 
ties have expressed their satisfaction with the out 
come of the transfer, and the children enjoy more 
space and additional resources. 


© Millions of state and federal dollars were fun- 
neled into the city of Lawrence. Massachu- 
setts, to address the problems publicized by the ri- 
ots of 1984. During 1988, minorities claimed that 
social and economic conditions remained the same. 
The mayor ran tor office on a platform of “let's get 
rid of the Hispanics and give the city back to the 
people who built it.” He also issued a list of 
Hispanic leaders he planned to eliminate from the 
city and subgrantee’s workforce. 


CRS entered the conflict and the city and the 
minority community began to communicate openly. 
As a result, the following improvements were 
achieved: a working relationship between the mayor 
and minority community leaders: five minority ad- 
ministrators were hired in the public schools: an 
open meeting between Hispanic parties and the 
State Commissioner of Education was held: the 
World of Difference program was introduced to 


tenants and staff at the Lawrence Housing Author: 
ty and the school department, and the Mayor en- 
couraged minorities to attend the Essex County 
District Attorney's Civil Rights Conterence. The 
Mayor was praised by various Hispanic leaders tor 
taking the initiative and allowing the Hispanic lead 
ers to be part of the governmental process. 


© After a summer where Latinos were seen 
lontering on school grounds late at might, tension 
was high among members of the White community 
of Gresham, Oregon. A 12 year-old child reported 
having been raped by three Latinos in the same 
area and shortly thereafter a 23 year old woman 
was found murdered not tar trom the area, and 
some residents responded by calling for removal of 
the Latinos trom the community. In addition, death 
threats were received by a local social service 
delivery agency assisting migrant farm workers. 


The police department requested technical as- 
sistance trom the CRS, which provided materials to 
be used to funnel the community members’ anger 
into constructive formation of block watch pro- 
grams and a Police Community Relations Com- 
mittee. 


© In Lawrence. Kansas, a local newspaper 
reported that the Ku Klux Klan planned to sit on a 
panel discussion at Kansas University designed to 
examine free speech issues. Immediately. tension 
was heightened throughout the campus and 
Lawrence community. CRS intervened when it be- 
came known that several groups planned to protest 
the event. CRS met with university officials, in- 
cluding security, students and community leaders to 
plan for a peaceful appearance by the KKK. The 
Agency also assisted the Black students in develop- 
ing a peaceful demonstration, and in the coordina- 
tion of security between campus and city police. 


At the forum, KKK panelists were accompanied 
by “skinhead” bodyguards. There was vocal oppo- 
sition from civil rights groups from Lawrence. 
Kansas and Kansas City, Missouri, so CRS under 
took conciliation activities inside the auditorium 
and sought to prevent conflict between Klan and 
anti-Klan factions. As a result, the KKK appear 
ance was conducted without disruption. even 
though it was reportedly the largest demonstration 
on the campus since the 1970's. The campus police 
requested CRS to remain on the campus until! most 
of the outside demonstrators had dispersed. and 


expressed their appreciation when the program con 
cluded, 


¢ In response to problems resulting trom: the 
coexistance of Black, White and Indian populations, 
CRS assisted Robeson County, North Carolina, in 
the development of a Human Relations and Unity 
Commission, Turmoil and national media attention 
focused on Robeson’s problems deepened the deter 
mination of local officials to build a more just soc: 
ety and to broaden economic opportunity, The new 
Commission is comprised of a triracial member. 
ship, to reflect the community. Its leader ts a native 
son of enormous political influence. not only in the 
local urea, but the region and state. 


© Due to the large number of interracial inci 
dents in the Central Region. CRS cosponsored a 
Kansas Law Entorcement Training Seminar on 
Hate Group Activities. Presenters and participants 
represented city, county, state and federal law en 
forcement agencies from six states and over 45 
jurisdictions. Some organizations involved in the ef- 
fort were: the U.S. Attorneys and state Attorneys 
General in Missouri, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas: 
the Regional Executive Council on Civil Rights: the 
National Council on Christians and Jews: the Jew- 
ish Community Relations Detamation League in St. 
Louts: and members of the Association of Chiefs of 
Police and County Sheriffs Associations throughout 
the Central Region. 


© A group of Black merchants and community 
persons in the Crenshaw area of Los Angeles, the 
United Black People of America. conducted 
demonstrations against the Crenshaw Swap Meet 
tor several days. The Swap Meet. owned and oper- 
ated by Koreans. is located in a two story building 
and basement which houses several stalls for 52 
vendors—47 Koreans and 5 Blacks. CRS success 
fully mediated an agreement which included the 
following provisions: increase the number of Black 
vendors: increase contracts to Black service compa- 
nies: increase Black employment: contribute to 
Black non-profit organizations: and develop and 
communicate policies affecting consumers. 


© The Director of Cambodia New Generation 
appealed to CRS through the Oukland, California. 
Police Department's Asian Advisory Committee on 
Crime. tor tenant assistance. A CRS mediator, as- 
sisted by a Southeast Asian police officer. held 
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several meetings between Cambodian tenant 
representatives and managers of a large apartment 
complex concerning tensions among Black. Hispan 
kW and Cambodian families. and tenant complaints, 
A written understanding was reached regarding ts 
sues of safety, security, health and maintenance 
problems. Since only ten percent of the tenants 
spoke English, proceedings were simultaneously 
transiated into Cambodian and it was agreed to 
translate all rental regulations into Laotian, Viet 
namese, and Cambodian. A dispute resolution 
procedure was set up to handle disputes between 
tenants, and monthly meetings were planned be- 
tween tenants and management. 


© In 1988, a group of Korean business owners 
in Aurora, Colorado, asked CRS tor assistance in 
forming a national network of Korean business 
owners. For years. Koreans felt that they did not 
have access to broader business opportunities, and 
concentrated their business primarily in their own 
communities. Even at the local level the idea ini- 
tially fell on deaf ears. However. CRS convinced 
local and state officials that the Korean business 
community was growing in certain parts of the 
country, and that the need went beyond language 
barriers and held unforseen business potential. 
About 100 Korean business owners attended the 
first national meeting. held in Aurora with ful! sup- 
port of the Governor's Office. Following the con- 
ference. in which doing business with private and 
public sectors was emphasized. Korean business 
owners reported improved communication and new 
opportunities that led to increased business and bet- 
ter relations. 


© At the request of the Denver Public Schools 
and a coalition of minority business owners. CRS 
assisted in the drafting of a plan to increase the 
number of minority vendors to the schools’ $80 
million a year procurement program. The plan tn- 
cluded the creation of a minority business council 
that reviews the schools’ procurement program on a 
periodic basis, and added a minority utilization 
officer who maintains a list of minority vendors. 
Betore the plan was conceived. the schools had 
awarded less than one percent of all of their 
procurement to minorities. 


© In the Pierce County. Washington. communt- 
ty, perceptions of minorities regarding disparities in 
the criminal justice system and the ramifications of 
those perceptions, as they relate to minority crime. 
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cuused concern in the community as a whole. In 
response to these concerns, CRS conducted a judi 
cll conference addressing munority percepttons of 
semtencing disparity. The conference, attended by 
judicial representatives of Pierce County's Superior 
and District Courts as well as visiting justices, ws 
co-sponsored by a local university law school. The 
conference addressed critical issues related to 
minority criminal justice concerns. Some of the Su- 
perior Court Judges attending announced their in- 
tentions to examine actions and judicial discretions 
us they relate to race in the future. 


e The I9th Century treaties that allow Chippe- 
wa Indians to hunt, fish, trap, and harvest wild 
grain on public lands in Wisconsin have been up- 
held in a series of Federal court rulings. Protesters 
against these rights were involved in conirontations 
last spring with Indians and law enforcement offi- 
cials at some Northern Wisconsin lakes. The Wis- 
consin Department of Natural Resources (DNR) 
and representatives of the six Chippewa bands have 
negotiated separate agreements for each hunting and 
fishing season. Those agreements were in place 
only for the duration of the particular season, and 
the climate surrounding the negotiation has often 
been hostile. 

At the request of the Governor's Office. CRS 
provided conciliation and mediation assistance to 
identify and provide resources needed to develop 
alternatives to traditional approaches in negotiations 
with tribal leaders. The Agency provided the serv- 
ices of the Director of the National American Indi- 
an Law Center from Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
for a CRS meeting with the Wisconsin Governor 
and Attorney General. On June 27. 1988, a Wiscon- 
sin Leadership Conference was held at Cable, Wis- 
consin. One of the main topics of discussion was 
the possible development of a Wisconsin Commis- 
sion on State-Tribal Relations. Conflict has not sur- 
faced in the Wisconsin North woods since the 
conference. 


© The Governor of Minnesota had requested the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers to draw waters trom two 
lakes to supplement the Mississippi River's flow, 
due to the severe drought. The lakes being consi- 
dered were located on the Leech Lake Indian 
Reservation, and tribal leaders were opposed to the 
water draw down claiming tt would threated their 
wild rice crop and harm fish and other wildlife. 
The potential for conflict occurred when Corps 
officials began to contemplate removing Native 


Americans demonstrating against the proposed process, thereby maintaining a constructive climate 
water draw down. on the reservation. Ultimately, a series of rain 

; . — ) storms negated the need tor the water draw down, 

The Corps contacted CRS, who facilitated an e | 

yee but both the tribal government leaders and the 
agreement to allow the peacetul protest by Native . | 
| - . - Corps felt that the situation had been well 

American activists. Corps officials involved the 


| managed. 
tribal government leaders in the decision making ~ 


Community Relations Service Offices 


Region I (New England) 
Room 1192 

10 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA 02222-1032 
617-565-6830 

(FTS) 835-6830 


Region II (Northeast) 
Room 3402 

26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY 10278 
212-264-0700 

(FTS) 264-0700 


Region II] (Mid-Atlantic) 
Room 309 

2nd & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
215-597-2344 

(FTS) 597-2344 


Region IV (Southeast) 
Room 900 


75 Piedmont Avenue. N.E. 


Atlanta. GA 30303 
404-331-6883 
(FTS) 841-6883 


Region V (Midwest) 
Room 1113 

175 West Jackson Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312-353-439] 

(FTS) 353-4391 


Regional Offices 


Region VI (Southwest) 
Room 13B-35 

HOO Commerce Street 
Dallas, TX 75242 
214-767-0824 

(FTS) 729-0824 


Region VII (Central) 
Room 2411 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
816-246-2022 

(FTS) 867-2022 


Region VIII (Rocky Mtn.) 
Room 650 

1244 Speer Blvd. 

Denver, CO 80204 
303-844-2973 

(FTS) 564-2973 


Region IX (West) 

Room 1040 

211 Main Street 

San Francisco, CA 94105 
415-744-0101 

(FTS) 484-0101 


Region X (Northwest) 
Room 1898 

915 Second Avenue 
Seattle. WA 98174 
206-442-4465 

(FTS) 399-4465 


Field Offices 


Room 100 

51 First Avenue, SW 
Miami, FL 33130 
305-536-5206 

(FTS) 350-4261 


Room 12617 

SIS Rusk Avenue 
Houston, TX 77002 
713-229-2861 

(FTS) 526-4861 


Room 608 

213 W. Lafayette Blvd. 
Detroit, MI 48226 
313-226-4010 

(FTS) 226-4016 
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